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government, to reserve the persecuting laws for special
cases, while preventing any general and sweeping appli-
cation of them, and, lastly, to drive no party to despera-
tion by a too pronounced encouragement of its opponents.
Spain, as being the centre of reaction and the hope of
her disloyal nobles, she meant to harass and weaken as
far as she could do so without bringing on an open
war. "With Charles IX. and his mother she desired
a defensive alliance, and an understanding that neither
country should send troops into Scotland or permit
Spain to do so. In its general conception, I repeat,
this policy was simple and coherent. How it succeeded
we know. There was nothing sentimental about it,
though, where individuals were concerned, Elizabeth's
judgment was sometimes warped by sentiment. Upon
the whole, she kept herself at the English point of
view. Whereas Cecil was compelled by personal
considerations to place himself too much at the point
of view of his " brethren in Christ," both at home
and abroad.

However, a plot there was, and it was necessary
that it should be unravelled and punished. Almost
from its inception, Cecil (created Lord Burghley
February 1571), had been more or less on the scent
of it. Hints had come from abroad: spies had
been employed: suspected persons had been closely
watched: inferior agents had been imprisoned,
questioned, racked: and enough had been discovered
to make it certain that Englishmen of the highest
rank were plotting treason. Who they were might
be suspected, but was not ascertained until a lucky
arrest put the Minister in possession of evidence